JOHN FLAXMAN
is of some importance. In 1802, after the Peace of
Amiens, Flaxman joined in the general rush to Paris to see
the works of art brought together by Napoleon in the
Louvre. In Paris he also saw Ingres's Ambassadors of
Agamemnon, with which the painter had just won the Prix
de Rome. Flaxman's praise was high. He is variously
recorded to have said that " It is the strongest work that
the French school had produced for a long time/'1 and
that " I have seen nothing so beautiful in Paris as this
work/'2 Ingres always treasured this extravagant com-
pliment and repaid it by high esteem for Flaxman and his
work. Flaxman's drawing of the Chained Prometheus
visited by the Oceanides is said to have been a prominent
ornament in his studio 3 ; he placed Flaxman among the
foreground figures on the right in the Apotheosis of Homer ;
and in a drawing for the same picture he reproduced some
of Flaxman's illustrations to Homer on the temple in the
background. Ingres went farther than this, however,
and used motives borrowed from Flaxman in his own
work. The design of his Paolo and Francesca is strongly
reminiscent of Flaxman's illustration of the same subject;
while in Venus wounded by Diomede (1803), Jupiter and
Thetis (1811), and Romulus (1812), the debts to Flaxman's
drawings for Homer are evident. It is significant that
Ingres mainly borrowed from Flaxman's design and not
1 Lapauze, Ingres^ 1911, p. 30.
8 Merson, Ingres, p. 9.
3 Gazette des Eeawc-Arts^ 1911 (i), p. 335.
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